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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION. 


Substance of a Lecture delivered at Friends’ Insti- 
tutes at Manchester, Liverpool and Dublin. 


BY WM. HEATON. 


The word Authority has two distinct and 
well-defined meanings; it signifies power de- 
rived from others, and also power possessed 
independently of others. In the former case 
its exercise is called “command,” in the 
latter case “influence.” The first is the 
authority of the magistrate, the second is 
that of the teacher. One stands opposed to 
liberty, and is a direct curtailment of it in all 
who come within its compass; the other 
leaves us freedom of action. In the first- 
named meaning the word represents power 
only; in the second it presupposes knowledge 
and intelligence, from which the power is 
derived. 

“He has authority” means that he has 
force at his commaad ; “ he is an authority ” 
signifies that he is well informed. The word 
in our title is limited to the second meaning 
just referred to, and the idea it stands for 
depends for its existence upon the fact that 
some people know more about some things 
than other people do. Some are better in- 
formed than others upon certain subjects, and 
the better informed are naturally looked to 
as authorities by the less informed. It is 
Natural Selection in the kingdom of thought. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARERTS, ETO... 





This appears to be the most elementa 
stage to which this subject can be reduced. 
We here find premises upon which, I think, 
all will agree, and to do this ought to be the 
aim of every one who tries to convince. Our 
premises are no less true, though it has often 
happened, is happening every day, that the 
veriest quacks have exercised authority and 
epjoyed positions to which neither their 
knowledge nor their talents have entitled 
them ; for where the ignorant carry weight it 
is upon the assumption that they are not 
ignorant. They are, in fact, passing, it may 
be issuing, counterfeit coin, and there must 
always be a real before there can be a coun- 
terfeit. In whatever direction we look, 
whether toward Law, Theology, Medicine, 
any branch of science, and almost every 
branch of anything else, each one finds many 
who know a great deal more than he does; 
and when we consider the universal extent to 
which better information exists than any 
one individual can attain to, and that, as a 
consequence, we cannot take many steps in 
any direction without putting some trust in 
others: considering also how closely our sen- 
timents and our actions are allied, the extreme 
importance will be seen of being governed by 
right rules in selecting whom we shall follow, 
and how we shall ak 


If we have not a proper appreciation of 
the relative duties of the well-informed and 
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the uninformed, we will be apt to dictate 
where we have no right to, in one direction, 
and show an equally unreasonable subservi 
ence in the other. 

Instead of keeping to abstract propositions, 
we will take an example of authority and 
examine the points of it. 

Suppose a person to awake in the morning 
feeling very uncomfortable, pulse 110, head- 
ache, more or less pained everywhere, his 
first impression is that he is decidedly not in 
his every-day frame of body ; and his second 
thought is a wish to get rid of this discom- 
fort. In plain English, he feels ill and wants 
to be well. But here is a difficulty, he does 
not kuow how to set about his cure. Query, 
Does any one else know? Yes; there are 
men whose special business it is to know, so 
one of them is sent for. He comes, examines 
symptoms and prescribes. After, it may be, 
some weeks’ care, the patient begins to feel 
more like himself, and the doctor comes no 
more. These are the circumstances, and the 
points to be observed are— 

1st. The supposed person feels ill. 

24, He wishes to be well. 

3d. He does not know how. 

4th. He believes another does. 

5th. He seeks that other’s assistance. 

The fourth point is the pivot upon which 
the matter turns, for it brings us tace to face 
with authority. It stands between the pa- 
tient’s ignorance and the doctor’s knowledge, 
real or supposed. 

The first three points are exceedingly im- 
portant to note, as we shall see presently ; for 
without all three, the calling in of another 
and yielding him obedience would be absurd 
and immoral. 

Now, the patient’s grounds of faith were 
these: he knew by report that there was a 

ood deal of sickness in the world, and had 
n from time immemorial; that men de- 
voted their lives to the study of diseases, 
with a view to prevention or cure. That, on 
the one hand, thousands of young and strong 
people die while under :he doctors’ care, and, 
on the other, that a large percentage of those 
who fall ill recover. These are the data upon 
which the doctor is sent for. 

If asked—What proof is there that Nature 
would not do all that is needful if left to 
herself? How is it known that a smaller per- 
centage now die than would do if there were 
no doctors?—most people would reply that 
‘* Nature unassisted would not cureso many,” 
or “it would be very unlikely that,” etc., or 
“how absurdly you talk;” or they would 
give other answer which would show thev had 
never thought twice upon the subj-ct. Upon 
the evidence just named we send for the 
doctor, yield him uaquestioning obedience, 





swallow the most nauseous mixtures, and are 
content to have no will nor judgment of our 
own. 

To the question, Why do we put 80 great 
trust in men upon £0 slender evidence of their 
power, as to yield to them absolutely in what 
appear to be matters of life or death? there 
is but one answer, viz., we are driven to it by 
our helplessness and our need of help com- 
bined, and we act rationally, because we do 
the best thing we know of. 

If one who has no knowledge of medicine 
wishes to form a judgment respecting the 
relative capacity of two or more ductors, 
there are but two ways in which tv set about 
it. He may inquire into the number of pa- 
tients cured and lost by each, and furm some 
rough kind of rule-of-three estimate, which 
will probably not be reliable, or he may study 
medicine himself and examine them. It is 
evident that if he adopt the latter course he 
will find it easier to form his own judgment 
on the various points of medical science than 
to arrive at a sound conclusion respecting 
another’s general ability, because his estimate 
of that other’s capacity is founded upon his 
own, and cannot be more reliable. It will 
probably be less so, since, in addition to the 
difficulties in the subject, he muet entertain 
and settle other questions which are more 
difficult, if not impossible to judge of. He 
must know that other’s mind intimately, he 
must estimate exactly the evidence which has 
been present to it, and he must know all that 
was previously in that other mind likely to 
warp its judgment. 

It is perfectly evident, then, that he who, 
from any cause, cannot judge of a question 
for himself is unfit to judge of another's 
ability to do so. 

The doctor is sent for because he is wanted, 
and his comparative ability is the merest 
guess-work. And so of other well-defined 
branches of knowledge, particular minds 
study particular subjects, and gain more than 
the average infurmation upon them, so that 
we feel drawn towards such minds when we 
think their information would be of service 
to us. 

This is the attitude, and the only legitimate 
one, of knowledge towards ignorance, that 
the one attracts and the other is attracted. It 
is the rule we are content to follow in most 
mundane affairs, but when we come to higher 
things it is too often set aside; the ductor 
then comes uninvited, finds us ill, whether 
we think so or no, prescribes for us whether 
we wish it or not, and goes away not half 
pleased if we decline his remedies. 

Let us change the picture. Say the sup- 
posed patient becomes worse, and the doctor, 
seeing ,recovery beyond hope, suggesis a 
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clergyman, under the impression, no doubt, 
that he is an authority in kis own depart- 
ment. He is brought, and examines symp- 
toms, afver the manner of his fraternity. ft 
soon transpires that the patient has never 
been baptized, upon which he is informed 
that without the Sacrament of Baptism he 
cannot be saved ; that he is, in fact, spiritu 
ally ill, and without this medicine cannot get 
well (see 27th Article of the Church of Eng 
land, eo called; also the Catechism, which 
must be committed to memory before Confirma- 
tion). 

Now, the patient’s mind may be in one of 
three states. First, he may have examined 
and believed that he had found that Water 
Baptism was not required of him; second, he 
may have investigated without being able to 
decide the question; and, third, he may be 
in entire ignorance of the grounds for or 
against the belief. 

The patient’s state of mind in no way 
affects the question of authority as between 
the clergyman and himself. 

Take the third supposition—that he is ig- 
norant. We have seen that it was right for 
him to place himself unreservedly in the 
doctor’s hands, why is it wrong for him to 
adopt the same course here? The cases are 
parallel to a certain small extent—in both 
we have learning on one side and ignorance 
on the other, but that appears to be the sole 
condition common to the two cases. Here 
there is no knowledge of the illness upon 
either side, but only an opinion coucerning 
it entertained by one side, consequently there 
is no wish to be cured, nor any thought of 
his own ability or that of others, nor any 
wish for assistance from man. 

We can imagine the following dialogue: 

Patient.—I can produce a man who will 
exhibit more Biblical knowledge than you 
can do, who will tell you I am not ill at all 
in the way you suspect. 

gyman.—D >ctors do not agree, yet you, 
being ignorant, take the advice of the first 
you call in; why refuse mine, seeing I know 
so much more than you? 

Patient.—F rst, because 1 know in one 
case that I am ill; and, second, have some 
evilence, be it little or much, that he can «do 
me good; both of which motives are wanting 
in your case. 

Clergyman.—I offer you similar motives. 
Mr. —— wiil tell you how he felt the weight 
of original sin uatil baptized, after which he 
epj »yed a peace uokoowa to him befure, 

Patient.—Toat is only to exchange your 
authority for his; the weight on his mind can 
be no evidence to me. 

Ciergyman.—Y ou should be influenced by 
& regard tur your own safety. Botter-infurmed 





people than you are believe you to be in peril, 
while the course advised by the Church can 
at least bring no danger. 

Patient.—W ould you admit the validity of 
that argument if addressed to you by a 
Roman Catholic prelate? If you would, he 
will tell you that your formula is useless, and 
that his only is efficacious ; and, if you would 
not, why do you seek to bind me by a rule 
which you desert the moment it touches 
yourself? 

Clergyman.—You ought at least to exam- 
ine a subject in which, by the opinion of 
others, you are so deeply interested. 

That is true, but if the patient ought not 
to accept of mere authority when he is igno- 
rant, neither can he do so if he be in the 
second siate of mind named above, viz., 
doubt; for, however difficult he may ficd the 
question, it must always be easier than that 
other question, whether another is competent 
to settle it, since the latter includes the for- 
mer, and 2 good deal more besides ; and very 
much less, therefore, ought such authority to 
be allowed if the patient have already ex- 
amined and decided against the doctrine. 

It will be apparent that, from the doctor 
to the clergyman, we have goue from practice 
to theory pure and simple; also that, if the 
ahove reasoning be valid in the matter of 
Water Baptism, it is «qually so when applied 
to any theological opinion whatsoever, 

I anticipate a difficalty which will arise in 
some minds when they have followed me thus 
far. They will ask: “Is nobody to believe 
anything unless he can prove it himeelf? 
Would you siop-teaching in school that the 
earth is round; that it revolves about the 
eun in 365 days and odd; that the sun is 
distant frum us about 95,000,000 miles; that 
spices come from Ceylon and tea from China, 
ete., etc.; none of which things a schoolboy 
is able to judge of, and the evidence upon 
which some of them rest is unknown to your- 
self? Is all authority in matters of opinion 
to be rejected except in cases of necessity, as 
in medicine?” It has already been admitted 
that we cannot go far in any direction with- 
out putting trust in somebody ; but this is not 
@ reason that we should trust in everybody, 
nor, indeed, in anybody without knowiog the 
reason why. 

It is essential that we be guided by some 
rules, and our only grounds of faith in scien- 
tific men are the facts that they are dealing 
with matters withia the scope of their own 
knowledge, and that they agree, 

These co: siderations are our only warrant 
for following them beyond our own depth, 
and whatever, when so guarded, our chances 
of mistake may be, they are iufivitely less 
than if every man were his own guide. 
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Change the conditions, and this will be at 
once apparent. Let one professor teach that 
the sun is 95 000,000 miles away, another that 
it is 47,000,000, a third and fourth that it is 
something different ; let them disagree about 
astronomy, as professors of theology do in 
their department of knowledge, and the same 
rules will govern us, or ought to do, in both 
cases. We cannot possibly decide between 
the ninety five and the forty seven million 
men, nor can we reasonably follow either un- 
til we have decided the point at issue; and 
our judgment of their comparative ability 
must rest upon our capacity for dealing with 
that point. 

The foregoing remarks appear to me to 
indicate the only safe principles which ought 
to govern us in putting confidence and trust 
in our fellow mortals in all matters pertaining 
to opinion, and the great central truth to be 
evolved from them is, that he who would suc- 
cessfully lead others must always keep in 
advance of them in the direction he takes, 
and that he must depend solely upon his 
power to attract and influence, without threats 
of any kind, for the instant these conditions 
are infringed he sinks from the position of a 
leader into that of a mere commander. 

These principles of action are now gener- 
ally adopted on all important subjects save 
two—Politics and Theology—and we see that 
knowledge in all branches of literature (ex- 
cept these) is advancing rapidly and steadily, 
while in these it is advancing slowly, and 
even that sluggish progress has to be accom- 
plished in violent jerks, called “ revolutions.” 

To be continued. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


He who carefully studies the history of 
civilization cannot fail to notice how a dying 
civilization bequeathes as a legacy to the suc 
ceeding one, besides its elements of truth, 
many evils, some of which seem to grow into 
a more vigorous existence from the circum- 
stances of their new surroundings, while 
others lose their hold and in time perish in 
the soil into which they have been trans- 
planted. 

Of such a nature as the latter is capital 
punishment, an evil which has crept into our 
civilization, but which, though destined 
eventually to pass away, has had such a hold 
upon the minds of men that not all the en- 
lightenment of the present has, as yet, been 
able to crush it. But although its influence 

rows weaker, as an intelligent study of 
aw and its progress will show, it still retains 
its place as the highest and most effectual 
mode of punishment among people who claim 
that their civilization is far in advance of any 


revious one, that their code of laws cannos 
be surpassed, that their religion is the fullest 
of Divine truth, and that their God is the 
true God and the nearest io the heart of man. 
In considering this state of the case we are 
reminded of the reply which Zoroaster re- 
ceived when he asked to be guided in the 
path of right. “Men were not to cringe 
before the powers of darkness, as slaves 
crouch before a tyrant; they were to meet 
them upstanding and confound them by un- 
ending opposition.” And this is the prin- 
ciple of action by which earnest men and 
women are to succeed in eradicating this 
evil; this power of darkness must be meé 
upstanding, and must be overcome by unend- 
ing opposition. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss this sub- 
ject from a moral point of view, for we have 
enough faith in man’s instincts of mercy to 
believe that they are few indeed who can 
conscientiously uphold this method of punish- 
ment. But there are men, honest ones too, 
who will say, “the punishment of death is 
of Divine origin, it is commanded by Moses.” 
But these men forget, for the time, that we are 
not living under the Mosaic dispensation, but 
that, as Christians, we must follow Christ and 
accept Him as our law-giver. His whole code 
breathes not a spirit of vengeance, but a 
spirit of love. In all His teachings are ex- 
hortations to repentance, and He has said to 
the offender, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee. 
Go and sin no more.” And if men are to 
repent, what may be said of a law that swings 
@ man into eternity without time for repent- 
ance; or that gives opportunities of reform to: 
a criminal], and as soon as he is, for the first 
time perhaps since his infancy, fit to live, 
sends him down to death ? 

Capital punishment is not necessary to the 
fulfillment of the spirit of the law. The law 
looks upon punishment as a means of pre- 
vention, which, according to Blackstone, may 
be effected in three ways: by the amendment 
of the offender, by the dread of his example, 
or by depriving him of the power to do future 
mischief. The death of the murderer is sup- 
posed to destroy his power of evil doing, but 
if by his death, or if by any circumstanee 
connected with it more crime is awakened, 
the law defeats its own end. This law is based 
upon the idea that dead men do no mischief, 
but they do, for when Shakspeare, who knew 
so well the human heart, said, “The evib 
men do lives after them,” did he not mean 
that the influence of a wicked man’s life and 
actions remains in the memories of his contem- 
poraries to poison their morals and to lead 
into new crime? The annals of crime testify 
to the truth that the newspaper accounts of 
the final execution of this law, horrible as 
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they are, are well calculated to awaken in the 
minds of the young a curiosity which is too 
apt to be satisfied by actual experience alone 
—a blood-thirstiness and a defiance of law 
which sooner or later will develop into 
crime. 

Since this law brings about what it is in- 
tended to prevent, namely, the repetition of 
crime, it is more than useless, it is an evil, 
and the people who suffer from it should 
demand its repeal. But it is vain talk to 
decry existing customs without proposing new 
ones. What can we find instead of capital 
punishment that will be of sufficient weight 
with men to keep them from evil doing, and 
if we could find such, would the law be satis- 
fied? Lot us agaia refer to Blackstone, who 
says, “The public gains equal security, 
whether the offender himself be amended by 
wholesome correction, or whether he be dis- 
abled from doing any further harm.” Here 
we have an alternative at once effectual, and 
in accord not only with the spirit of our law, 

but with the highest feelings of mercy. 
Solitary confinement for a long period of 
time is more dreaded by desperate characters 
| than death itself, for the pains of death are 
momentary, but this constant and enforced 
eommunion with a reproving conscience is a 
means of wholesome correction such as all 
guilty men are only too glad to escape. We 
who are fortunate enough to have been reared 
in the fear of the law, and in the love of 
right, know how an outraged conscience 
harasses us even in the assemblies of men, 
and we know how in the solitude of our 
chambers its voice is louder and its reproof 
! more severe. May we not judge how our 
| weaker brother in his solitary cell, without 
any outside diversion, will be humbled to the 
dust at the magnitude of his crime when 
that monitor, that voice of his offended God, 
is his only companion? Remorse, than which 
nothing is more bitter, will gnaw at his heart 
and mind; but he must have work or his 
punishment will be greater than he can bear 
and more cruel than death. Give him some 
usefal occupation, some work by which he 
may benefit his race, and in this his sorrow 
for his sins will find vent, and since “ Labor 
is worship,” he may therein find pardon for 
the past and an abundant hope for the — 


had as favorable a response as could be 
desired. 

Why should this be? The times are strin- 
gent, to be sure, and we may not be able to 
contribute as much as formerly, but can we 
not give something, even though it may be 
comparable to the widow's mite? Here are 
a few Friends desirous of maintaining a meet- 
ing, and to retain and improve the property 
they have for this purpose, and being at the 
nation’s capital it is important that it should 
not be abandoned. Can we not feel with 
them, and as the result of that sympathy, give 
something towards their relief? Notwithstand- 
ing the times, Friends as a body are more fav- 
orably situated, financially, than the generality 
of the community; then why should we be so 
lukewarm in aiding a good work of this kind? 
Were it a Catholic church, the devotion to 
that organization would be brought to bear 
and its interest sustained by the early erec- 
tion of a substantial place of worship. Do 
we value our principles less than they? If 
we believe ours are superior, should we not be 
more earnest if possible in promulgating 
them, or at least desirous that the nucleus of 
a congregation in harmony with our religious 
faith should not be scattered and the meeting 
abandoned. 

We hear of centennial anniversaries and 
monuments, and some of these last take the 
shape of marble statuary. Can we not com- 
memorate more sensibly the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of Friends in 
this country by donating a little of our sub- 
stance towards a substantial meeting house at 
our national capital? There are those among 
us that could without disadvantage donate a 
thousand dollars each, others $500, and 
others again in smaller sums down to the 
twenty-five cent piece. Let us not be too 
proud to do right, but let us have enough 
interest in our Society and its principles to be 
well represented in the national capital by a 
good meeting-house and a meeting of Friends 
therein. 

A new and convenient meeting-house has 
a very favorable effect in building up a con- 
gregation even amongst Friends; the experi- 
ence in Reading, Pa., and in Puailadelphia’ 
proves this, and I have no doubt with a neat, 
comfortable, not extravagant building in 
Washington city, the attendance on First-day 
would be largely increased by those who, 
though not members, feel a friendly feeling 
towards us. This should be a national matter 
with us—let every Friend throughout the 
land reflect on the subject, and see if he or 
she has not a duty to perform by casting in 
some contribution for so desirable a service. 

This concern has the sanction of the Yearly, 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Balti- 










































Philadelphia, Second mo. 9th, 1879. 
——__ <0 —____ 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MEETING-HOUSE IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
By a letter received a short time since from 
our friead Jas. M. Walker, of Virginia, it 
seems that the statement published in regard 
to the meeting at Washington, D. C., has not 
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more as to its desirability and necessity ; let 
us come forward and strengthen their hands. 
John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila., will re- 
ceive contributions, or they may be sent to 
Robert F. Roberts, Alexandria, Va., Samuel 
M. Janney, Lincoln, Va., or other members 
of the committee. J. M. T., JR. 





THE LIGHT ON THE WAVES, 


At the close of one of the discourses of 
Dean Stanley during his late visit to our 
country, he used this beautiful illustration, 
from ocean experience. 

“May I close these remarks by an illus- 
tration which I once heard from the lips of a 
rough seafaring man—one of few survivors of 
a great shipwreck which took place some ten 
years ago in the Bay of Biscay? As soon as 
those who had escaped from the sinking ves- 
sel found themselves in a small boat in which 
they had taken refuge, in the midst of the 
raging sea they found their chief danger came 
not from the solid massive sweep of waters, 
but from the angry breaking waves which, 
from time to time, descended upon them, and 
against which every eye and hand had to 
watch with unabated attention. As the 
shades of evening drew on, so the survivor 
told me, their hearts sank at the thought that 
in the darkness of the night it would be im- 
possible to see those insidious breakers, and 
that sooner or Jater they would be caught 
and ingulfed by them. But with the dark- 
ness there came a corresponding safety. 
Every one of these dangerous waves as it 
rolled toward them was crested with a phos 
phorescent light which showed its coming far 
off, and enabled the seamen to guard against 
it as carefully at if they had been in the full 
light of day. The spirits of the little crew 
revived, and those who from time to time— 
the cowards and deaperadoes among them— 
were for turning back to the ship, were 
guided by these corruscations through the 
night, and in the early dawn they caught 
view of a distant vessel by which they were 
at last saved. 

‘** Mark that crest of phosphorescent light. 
On the top of those breaking billows is the 
light of Divine grace, the compensating force 
of Providence. In the darkness of this mor- 
tal life, and on the wave of this troublesome 
world our perplexities and dangers and griefs 
bring with them, or many bring with them 
their own remedy. On each bursting wave 
of disappointment and vexation there may be 
the grace of heavenly light which reveals the 
peril, and shows the wave and guides us 
through the roaring storm. Out of doubt 
may come faith, out of the grief may come 
hope, and to the upright oak godly disposed 
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there rises light from darkness. With each 
new temptation there may come a way to 
escape, with each new difficulty there may 
come some new explanation. As life 
advances it does indeed sometimes seem to us 
as a vessel going to pieces, as though we 
were only broken fragments of a ship or of 
a svulitary skiff on the wide waste of waters; 
but so long as our mortal existence lasts we 
must not give up the duty of heping. The 
sense that kept us back in youth from al} 
intemperate gladness—that same good instinct 
forbids unprofitable sadness. We must per- 
severe until the morning breaks. That speck 
on the distant horizon may be a veseel b 
which we will shape our course. Forward, 
not backward, must we steer. The speck 
becomes a mass, and the mass becomes a 
ship. Have patience and perseverance, and 
believe that there is still a future before 
every one, and so we shall at last reach the 
haven where we should meet.” 





THE following Memorial, adopted at the 
last meeting of our Representative Committee, 
was presented to the Governors and Legisla- 
tures of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


To the Governor, Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Pennsylvania : 

The memorial of the Representative Com- 
mittee of the Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, held in Philadelphia, for 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
adjacent parts of Maryland, respectfully rep- 
resents : 

That the evil arising from the sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages having claimed our serious 
consideration, we feel it our duty briefly to 
call your attention tothe important subject. 
We believe it to be one of the most fruitful 
sources of crime, entailing misery and 
wretchedness, both mental and physical, upon 
its immediate victims and their posterity ; and 
that it supplies more inmates to insane asy- 
lums, prisons and almshouses than any other 
cause. In addition to the moral depravity 
it engenders, the pecuniary cost to the people, 
in the occupancy of Courts of Justice, in 
prosecutions for crimes committed under ite 
influence; and in the support of almshouses, 
necessitated by the poverty it produces, greatly 
exceeds the income derived from the sale of 
licenses. Were it otherwise, we seriously 
query with you, has the State a moral right 
to license this fruitful source of crime? We 
have laws for the protection of property and 
life, whilst we sanction by license means that 
prove destructive to both. We believe the 
increasing magnitude of this evil to be such, 
that no subject of greater importance can 
claim your attention. We respectfully and 
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earnestly appeal to you, representing a pro- 
fessed Christian community, to exercise the 
powers delegated to you fur the promotion 
and protection of virtue, so to frame the laws 
as to arrest this great evil. 

Trusting in the guidance of our Heavenly 
Father, we desire that He may so enlighten 

our understandings, that you may act wisely 

in dealing with this great iniquity. 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of the 
Representative Committee aforesaid, 


Caves CLorater, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, First month 10th, 1879. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Epirtors :—I see by your issues of 
the last two weeks that you have reduced the 
price of your valuable paper. While acqui- 
escing in the wisdom of this decision, I was 
not dissatisfied with the former subscription 
—_. Though we take several papers and 

ave access to a well-stored public library, 
yet no paper or periodical affords us as 
much true satisfaction or literary enjoyment 
as the Friends’ ‘Intelligencer; and we are 
aware that we are not alone in this high ap- 
preciation of your editorial labors. I hope 
your subscribers will try to reciprocate the 
liberality extended to them by each one striv: 
ing to increase the subscription list in his 
own neighborhood. Within the limits of our 
Preparative Meeting, I believe it is mostly 
taken by Friends. Those who have not lat 
terly been subscribers are under care, and, I 
think, some at least, will respond favorably. 
I will try to send the additional names as 
early as possible, but I wish no reduction on 
that account, for, when I consider the ex- 
pense incurred for paper, printing, folding, 
distributing, etc., I feel assured the editors 
cannot long continue to issue it on those terms. 
I should be glad to see a fund in each of our 
Monthly or Preparatory Meetings to place 
the Friends’ Intelligencer in every family of 
young persons beginning life for themselves. 

believe it would be an excellent investment 
and yield good fruit in greater or less pro- 
portion. The care thus exercised to furnish 
wholesome literature to our younger mem- 
bers, at a time when they scarcely feel 
justified in expending much for mental aliment 
would, in many eases, tend to keep them 
within the church enclosure. 

At our late Quarterly Meeting (Abington, 
Pa.) it was concluded, in future, to hold the 
Quarter in the Eleventh Month at Byberry,in 
stead of at Horsham, as heretofore. The 


meeting in relation to Monthly Meetings 
exercising a care over such of their members 
as had a prospect of forming a home in the 
West. That these should be advised to 
locate in Friends’ settlements already estab- 
lished, or on land selected with the view of 
forming colonies of Friend. This would 
afford an opportunity for the establishment 
of religious meetings and schools, in which 
the children might receive’ instruction in 
accordance with our principles and testimo- 
nies. No one who has mingled with the 
scattered families and Friends in some of our 
Western States, and witnessed their longing 
for social and religious companionship, can 
fail to be interested in this movement. When 
in Illinois, in 1875, we met with some who 
had settled there in early life, when worldly 
advantage was the chief inducement, and 
who, as they grew to mature years and were 
surrounded by interesting families, deeply 
‘eplored their isolated condition, but who 
were rot in a situation to make the necessary 
pecuniary sacrifices to enable them to secure 
a more congenial home. What forethought, 
organization and brotherly sympathy can do 
to prevent the recurrence of similar exper- 
iences may justly claim the consideration of 


the wise and thoughtful. H. E. K 
Warminster, Pa. 


=ASCRAPS= 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

I know I do feel very anxious, and yet I 
feel hopeful, while sad. I would so like to 
have you near us so that you might occasion- 
ally step in. I take comfort in the language 
which seems to salute my mental ear, “Cast 
thy burden upon me and I will sustain thee.” 
What a precious boon it is to those wh> 
can turn inward and feel that the prayer of 
their spirits is owned, causing a calm, steyed 
feeling, after a tossed, faithless season of fear 
and doubt. This feeling has comforted me 
this morning, though I know the overwhelm- 
ing billows will come again. 

How true it is we need every morning, and 
oftener than the moraing, a renewal of spir- 
tual strength to meet the wants of the day. 
The longer I live, the more closely I cling to 
the blessed principle which we, as a people, 
profess to be led and guided by. I love it, 
for I have proven its sufficiency in many 
seasons of close trial and sorrow. I love it 
for its purifying and tendering influence over 
the spirit, and I love it because by it I am 
brought nearer to that Power which, day by 
day, sustains and renews our spiritual strength. 
I do not know why I thus speak of self, but we 
feel near to each other in the best life—that 
covenant which I trust will never be broken. 












































esting one. Vocal offerings from several of 
our own members, and also from strangers, 
Jesse Holmes, of Iowa, spoke in the second 
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Again and again there come to us fresh 
claims upon our sympathies, and it is well. 
Were it not so, selfishness might prevail over 
the more genial feelings of our nature, in 
which case we would most likely not only 
fail in the performance of our social duties, 
but we would also lose much true satisfaction ; 
for, however we may suffer when sharing the 
varied afflictions of our friends, the flow of 
true sympathy is always soothing in its effects 
and operates, I was about to say, alike bene- 
ficially upon the recipient and the giver, for 
while its soothing influence is felt by the 
mourner, its softening and chastening influ- 
ence will not be lost upon the sympathizer. 
I unite with the testimony “ It is better to go 
to the house of mourning than to go to the 
house of feasting.” 

In seasons of bereavement, when the sor- 
row presses heavily, I think much consola- 
tion can be gathered from the Scripture pas- 
sage, “ All things will work together for good 
to those who love God.” An affliction 
rightly borne very often proves a blessing in 
disguise, for under it we are sometimes brought 
to a halt in our often busy, bustling, worldly 
journey,and are solemnized by the present 
evidence that here we have no continuing 
city, and sometimes effectually reminded that 
while sublunary joys or treasures will fade, 
there isa blessed reality in the assurance 
that the Word of the Lord endureth forever ; 
and we are also sometimes enabled to see 
that through the workings of this Word or 
Indwelling Power we can be sustained under 
all our varied trials. Surely this is an expe- 
rience of great value, and it comes to us 
through, or is based upon, our great sorrow. 

How true it is that by all things we may 
be instructed. The watchful spirit may be 
taught by joyous as well as saddening events. 
All these may be made alike subservient to 
the great end of our being—the faithful per- 
formance of our varied duties while in this 
life, and the assurance that at its close the 
spirit will be reunited to its great Original. 
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FrienDs’ CentraL ScHoo..—A very full 
and satisfactory report of the condition of 
this school was read in the three Monthly 
Meetings of Philadelphia last week. 

It is 33 years since the Central school was 
organized under the care of a joint conimittee 
of men and women appointed from three 
Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia (six of each 
sex) making thirty six in all. The meetings of 


this committee are held four thmes in the 
year. An executive branch, Ggmposed of 
two of each sex from each nfedting, holds 
monthly sessions. The increasing inter- 
est manifested by the Committee of Man- 
agement in the solid improvement and mate- 
rial comfort of the scholars is cause for en- 
couragement. Some who are now serving on 
the committee have been connected with the 
enterprise from its organization. The report 
is as follows : 

“The committee entrusted with the care of 
Friends’ Central School has endeavored 
faithfully to carry out the objects of the ap- 

intment. 

‘‘ Both departments are in a flourishing con- 
dition, and the progress of the pupils is satis- 
factory and encouraging. 

“The number of pupils in the girls’ depart- 
ment for the year 1878, terms commencing 
Second and Ninth mos., were 223; average 
members of the Society of Friends for the 
year, 71; one parent a member, 12; in the 
boys’ department, for the same time, number 
of pupils, 161; members,54; one parent a 
member, 15. 

“The percentage of members has continued 
about the same as for several years past, rep- 
resenting nearly one-third of the entire school. 

“ Owing to the great depression in financial 
affairs that has so long prostrated trade and 
industry, there was a falling off in the income 
of the school, which threatened to embarrass 
the committee. In view of the prospective 
deficiency, the committee believed it right to 
charge a small tuition fee for the pupils 
coming from the three Monthly Meetings of 
this city. Due notice of the change was given, 
and at the commencement of the present 
school year a charge of $10 per term was 
made for such pupils, the rates continuing the 
same for all others. 

“A concern has been felt for a number of 
years in regard to the long abstinence from 
food which the one session system im 
upon the scholars, and the practice of buying 
cakes and confections at recess. 

“A committee was set apart to devise some 
plan for furnishing a simple and healthful 
lunch on the premises at a small cost, which 
has been accomplished, and now the teachers, 
as well as the pupils, can be well provided 
for in this respect at a cost so trifling as to 
make it available to all.” [Signed] 

ALFRED Moore, Clerk. 

It will be seen by this report that nearly 
400 pupils are receiving instruction annually 
in this school. The large proportion of those 
not in membership is good evidence of the 
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high esteem in which Friends’ Central School 
is held. 

Untiring efforts are made by the committee, 
who are fully sustained by the principals, to 
keep to the plain and practical ways of 
Friends in the management of the school. 
The thorough training in all the solid 
branches of a good English education, with 
languages, drawing, the higher mathematics 
and literature, which complete the course of 
education, entitling the pupil to a certificate 
of scholarship, give this school a high rank 
among the educational institutions of our 
city. 





Our CrorcHets.—We all, perhaps, have 
our crotchets, but we are not all so happily 
constituted as to exhibit them to others in 
their best aspects. Very often they obtain 
an undue preponderance over the mind, and 
the judgment is warped and biased to an 
extent that frequently becomes disastrous to 
the happiness of the individual. 

Generally crotchets are the outgrowths of a 
partial or one-sided investigation of some re- 
ligious or scientific question upon which the 
mind habitually dwells. Indeed both science 
and religion are very wide fields in which 
partial explorers waste much energy and 
sacrifice much brave and hearty work, which 
if more patiently and thoroughly performed 
would confer immense benefits upon the hu- 
man race. 

And herein lies our danger we give undue 
prominence to one idea, around which every 
thought in that direction centres, and it soon 
becomes our master. If it be broad and un- 
selfish the whole life may be broadened and 
uplifted, and like a city set upon a hill its 
light will radiate in every direction. But if 
it be wholly absorbed with the small orbit in 
which the mind that cherishes the idea trav- 
els, its light can only reveal the surroundings 
of its own horizon and what is there disclosed 
becomes the criterion by which all beyond 
must be judged. 

Strong, energetic natures are moat fre- 
quently marred by crotchets. Like the young 
vigorous sapling, reaching out its branches 
in every direction, one or another pushing 
beyond the line of harmonious growth, the 

symmetry of the tree is destroyed, only the 


knife of the pruner can restore the lost pro= 
portions. 

It is well for all of us to watch carefully 
the tendencies that are leading us on, that 
they neither carry us beyond reasonable 
limits on the one hand, nor dwarf and stunt 
our capabilities for good in the-other direc- 
tion. 

Some of our crotchets are very harmless, 
and we come to be tolerated, and even hu- 
mored by our friends in, the little vagaries to 
which they lead so long as they in no degree 
interfere with or infringe the freedom of 
others. But it is very difficult to maintain 
a proper regard for the opinions and wishes 
of another, when we suffer ourselves to fall 
into the delusion that we have reached the 
ultimatum, and only he is right who looks 
through our glass. It was to rebuke this 
tendency that Paul wrote, “one thinketh he 
may eat all things; another, who is weak 
eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth 
despise him that eateth not; and let not him 
that eateth not judge him thateateth.” Ap- 
plying this rule to ourselves in our estimates 
of the “ one ideas” of our fellows, how would 
it cover, with the mantle of divinest charity, 
those peculiarities and prejudices which we 


class among the crotches of mankind. And 
let each beware of yielding the freedom with 


which the truth makes free to some conceit or 
crotchet, that in the end may become a more 
grievous taskmaster than were the Egyptians 
of old. 

We have need of great watchfulness lest, 
with the very best intentions, we make spears 
and arrows of our pet convictions and so 
wound and scatter, where we meant only to 
gather in and bless. And in our social and 
religious intercourse let us ever bear in mind 
how broad and all-embracing isthe religion that 
Christianity offers to the human family,—how 
it reaches out the hand of help to the sinner 
with words of sympathy, yet condemns the 
sin, and counting that‘dnly to besin which 
wrongs another or injures the soul’s life, 
spreads the mantle of charity over the failures 
and short comings of weak humanity, ever 
bidding us “be of good cheer,” promising 
forgiveness to the penitent, peace to the trou- 


bled, and offering to all a joy unspeakable 
and full of blessing. 
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MARRIED. 


BUTLER—DARLINGTON.—On Second mo. 20th, 
1879, under the care of Birmingham Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, at the residence of the bride's 
parents, Fawnbrook, near West Chester, Pa., Thos. 
S. Butler and Mand M., daughter of Smedley and 
Mary E. Darlington. 

CHAPMAN —CHASE.— On Fifth-day, Second 
mo. 20th, 1879, under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, at the residence of 
the bride’s brother-in-law, James S. Chambers, 
West Philadelphia, Joseph Chapman to Mary F. 
Chase, daughter of Charles and Amanda M. Adams, 


MITCHELL—BEGLEY.—On Second mo. 20th, 
1879, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, of which both are members, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Allen R. Mitchell, son of Gove 
and the late Catharine M. Mitchell, and Ada Begley, 
daughter of Thomas S. and Sarah P. Begley, and 
grand-daughter of the late Benjamin and Jemima 
Martin. 


REEDER—BEANS.—On Second mo. 20th, 1879, 
by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, in Johnsville, Watson Reeder and 
Mary Beans, both ot Bucks co., Pa. 


TYLER—HICKS.—On Second mo. 13th, 1879, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, J. Edgar Tyler, of Upper Providence, and 
Anna M., daughter of Edward Hicks, of East Goshen, 
Chester co., Pa. 


WOOD—BEANS.—On Second mo. 20th, 1879, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at ihe residence of the bride’s 
mother, in Johnsville, Milton Wood and Alice Beans, 
both of Bucks co., Pa. 





DIED. 


BAILEY.—On Second mo. 23d, 1879, in Buck- 
ingham, Pa., John Bailey, Sr., aged 81 years. 


COLES.—On Second mo. 21st, 1879, st his resi- 
dence in Colestown, N. J., John T. Coles, in his 60th 
year. 

CONARD.—On Twelfth mo. 25th, 1878, of dipb- 
theria, William Price Conard, son of Morris P. and 
Martha P. Conard, of Ida Grove, Ida co., Iowa, 
aged 1 year, 9 months and 8 days. 


CONROW.—On Second mo. 19th, 1879, Thornton 
D., son of Darling and Mary T. Conrow, in his 12th 
year. 


HARRIS.—On Fourth-day, Second mo. 19th, 1879, 
at the residence of her nephew, Israel J. Grahame, 
Beulah Harris, in her 87th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila. 


JANNEY.—On Second mo. 23d, 1879, at his resi- 
dence in Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., Thomas Janney, 
in the 85th year of his age; an esteemed elder of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

In the death of this dear Friend Newtown Meeting 
has sustained the loss of a valuable member. He 
was able to attend meeting regularly until within 
two weeks of his death. 

JENKINS.—On Second mo. 21st, 1879, at the res- 
idence of her daughter in Doylestown, Pa., Sarah, 
widow of Jesse Jenkins, in her 90th year. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On First mo. 10th, 1879, Ann R. 
Lippincott, in the 74th year of her age; a member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

McILVAIN.—On Third-day, Second mo. 25th, 
1879, at his residence, 27th ward, West Philadel- 


phia, Hugh Mcllvain, in his 64th year; an overseer 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


MICHENER.—On Second mo. 2d, 1879, at bis 
residence, near Los Gatos, California, John J. Mich- 
ener, late of Logan co., Ohio, aged nearly 67 years. 

RIDGWAY.—On Second mo. 18th, 1879, in Cam- 
den, N. J., Elmira L., wife of Ellis W. Ridgway. 


TROTH.—On Second mo. 17th, 1879, at her bome 
in Accotink, Va., Hannah Maria, wife of P. Hillman 
Troth, formerly of Phila.; a member of Alexandria 
Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ LAND AND COLONIZING ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


In pursuance of the call, another conference 
in reference to Friends’ settlements was held 
in Race street Meeting House Second month 
2ist, with a good attendance, mostly men 
and these were in general of the younger 
class. 

Letters in sympathy with the movement 
had been received, one from an aged minis- 
tering Friend in Central New York, proffer- 
ing a subscription to the stock, remarking 
that “it impressed me so favorably that I 
hope the concern may succeed, for my heart 
is with it.’ Another Friend in Maryland, 
an owner of Florida lands, says, that if 
Friends had adopted this plan in that State, 
those scattered there might “now enjoy a 
prosperous meeting,” and that unless a simi- 
lar effort could be made in that section, he 
“will try to sell out there and join in one to 
go West.” 

A letter from Dr. Holmes says, that since 
his arrival at home, as well as on his way, he 
had opportunities of conferring with Friends, 
and he might say, he finds “ universal sym- 
pathy with the proposed plan of promoting 
the settlement of Friends,” adding, “I hope 
Friends will look to the light in this matter. 
What is society worth if divested of that 
love that leads us to feel for the wants and 
deep privations of one another? What an 
inspiring prospect, to behold a neighborhood, 
a goodly meeting of Friends, on whom the 
hand of misfortune has fallen heavily per- 
chance, or of thore who have bright intelli- 
gent families coming up around them, gath- 
ered into congenial, social communities, 
uniting for the common good and blessed by 
kind friends, when needed, with a little as- 
sistance to enable them to have a few of the 
comforts of life.” 

A letter from Nebraska received since the 
meeting, says, “the effect of isolation on 
Friends is worse than has been depicted by 
Dr. Holmes, for the tendency is to weaken 
and destroy that feeling of attraction which 
subsists in communities of Friends in the 
East, towards their fellow profession. The 
writer says further, “[ am glad to see the 
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proposed organization claiming your atten- 
tion, and I hope it may be successful, as I 
believe few more useful expenditures of money 
can be made more successful, pecunarily or 
socially, if conducted upon the right basis, 
and there is enough of caution in the charac- 
ter of Friends having the means to invest to 
keep it here, if once gune into.” 

The committee on plan submitted one 
which at subsequent meetings had been some 
what changed trom that at first agreed on. 
It was found that the new State Constitution 
of Pennsylvania, would not admit of our hav- 
ing stock less than fifty dollars par value, 
and as it was thought desirable to purchase the 
land as low as possible, and having ready 
cach for payment would aid in this direction, 
the instalments were made subject to the call 
of the directors. 

The consideration of the report occupied 
most of the evening. The title suggested, 
“ Western Land Association of Friends,” did 
not seem entirely satisfactory, as it was 
thought, that whilst the present aim was 
western settlements, yet the company might 
in the future incline to some settlements in 
Southern and Southwestern locations, the 
committee appointed was left to fix a title 
which would include the feeling of the meet- 
ing.: 

After organization of the company, “a 
committee shall be empowered by the mana. 
gers to visit the West or other locality, and 
select suitable property for the use of the 
association.” 

“Full paid up stock of the association 
shall be taken by the managers at all times 
at par value, interest added, at the rate of 
6 per cent. in payment for any property 
offered for sale.” 

The remaining part of the report was in 
substance very similar to what has been 
already stated in Friends’ Intelligencer, but 
it was feared by some that the matter of as- 
sistance to those of moderate means was not 
as fully expressed as would be desirable, also 
that the penalty for default in payment of 
dueson stock should be modified; these points 
were left with the committee to put in a 
shape more in accord with what was ex. 

ressed. 

The following were named to promote sub- 
scriptions and forward the organization: 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr, Chas. M. Taylor, Thos. 
H. Speakman, Thornton Conrow, James 
Pounds, Chas. Swayne, Chae. Bond, Chas. B. 
Shoemaker, J. Hibberd Bartram, Amos S. 
Jackson, Jno. W. Ogden, Thos. Lightfoot, 
Alaa Wood, T. Ellwood Longshore, James 
Bonner, Wm. B. Kinsey, Thos, Janney, Jesse 
Cleaver, Edmund Tiedeman, Edmund E. 
Michener. 


The three Monthly Meetings in Philadel- 
phia have a goodly number of their members 
scattered through the West, and in a greater 
or less degree, meetings in the country are in 
like condition. As it is with the rest of the 
world, our members will seek to go where 
they can best get along, doubtless oftimes 
they make mistakes in this respect, and it is 
far better for us to endeavor to influence 
these to locate contiguously than to oppose 
their removal. A number of Friends are 
already known to be about removing West 
this spring; if they can have the aid of such 
an organization, they will gladly avail them- 
selves of it, if otherwise they go independ- 
ently, and of course scatter, as many before 
them have done. : 

The financial condition of our country will 
naturally drive many from the over-crowded 
parts of our land, where they now have a 
difficult time to find any employment, and 
many of our members in this city, and I 
doubt not elsewhere, are in this condition at 
the present time. 

Our forefathers came to this country 
because they could have the advantage of 
cheap and good lands and build up commu- 
nities in harmony with their principles, and 
can we object when others in our day with 
the same desire, seek a Western home? Should 
we not be willing to aid them “ to help them- 
selves,” and by means of an organization like 
that proposed offer inducements for them to 
settle in neighborhoods convenient to each 
other, where meetings and other advantages 
of our religious organization —" be a 
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CRITICISM. 

Arthur Gilman, in the Penn Monthly of 
First month, has some half-playful, half-earn- 
est words to say of the whole race of critics, 
whom he divides into six classes. 

After briefly sketching the Ignorant critic, 
who presumes to give oracular judgments in 
regard to work far above bis own real ability 
to scan; the Destructive critic, who loftily 
condemns without sympathy, who imagines it 
a duty, or makes it an amusement, to hinder 
the reception of every work of learning and 
genius; the Genial critic, who does not dis- 
criminate at all, and praises alike the wheat 
and the chaff; and the “But” critic, who 
balances a deserved censure with praise, thus 
giving the publisher valuable advertising 
material without a direct violation of truth. 
He thus pictures the two remaining classes : 

‘‘Two classes remain to be mentioned, and 
they are both useful. The Descriptive re- 
viewer simply rehearses, condenses or out- 
lines the contents of the current books. He 
expresses no formal opinion, but by letting 
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the reader and the writer come face to face, 
as it were, he makes them pleasantly ac- 
quainted, and enables the buyer to form an 
opinion relative to the value of a book for his 
shelves. Undoubtedly there is a place for 
this reviewer. His mission is not a lofty one, 
but it is useful and beneficent. The glass iu 
our windows has a medest position, but it is 
useful, insomuch as it furnishes a medium 
through which we can get views of many 
things which, though they pass rapidly before 
our eyes, give us much entertainment and not 
a little information and pleasure. The De- 
ecriptive reviewer is such a medium. Through 
his eyes we read many books, which, if we 
were obliged to depend upon a single pair of 
eyes apiece, we should not be able to enjoy. 

“The highest class of reviewers may 
styled the Learned or Wise critics. They 
are men and women of generous sympathies, 
extensive general cultivation and exact special 
acquirements. No single member of the body 
felt that he is qualified to write reviews of 
all the products of the press, but each one 
restricts himself to the treatment of some 
subject upon which his information is ex- 
traordinary and exact. They do not neces- 
sarily make their readers feel conscious of 
the weight of learning that they bring to 
bear on a book, nor do they make their 
notices of remarkable length. They rather 
show their abilities in the conclusions they 
arrive at and the reasonableness of their 
judgment. At the first blush one would be 
tempted to say that this is the only proper, 
true and honest way to criticise, for it seems 
strange that a writer should attempt to de- 
cide questions regarding which he is com- 
pletely ignorant. And yet, in fact, it often 
occurs that Sir Oracle pronounces in the 
same breath upon the worth of books as dif- 
ferent from each other as a treatise on Greek 
Poetry and a Handbook of Crochet-work, an 
essay on the History of the Norman Conquest 
and a Muck Manual. 

“In the prominent magazines and reviews 
the Learned critic finds constant employment 
and the minor journals are beginning to find 
that such reviews as he produces are the ones 
demanded by their readers. It is not strange 
that editors are learning this lesson, for they 
form the class most prominent before the 
reading public, and their work is most sharp- 
ly and frequently criticised. The editor is 
generally obliged to suffer in quiet, for the 
nature of his work renders it impossible for 
him to give reasons for his particular acts. 
He is criticised because he furnishes tuo much 
verse or too many stories ; his review depart- 
ment is too extensive or it is not extensive 
enough. He rejects a certain article which 
is better than many that he publishes—the 


disappointed author being judge; he writes 
too much himself, or he is idle and does not 
give his readers enough from his own pen. 
Now, the editor is unable to explain his acts 
in these regards, and is at the mercy of critics 
—though it must be confessed that as the 
censures reach him they generally neutralize 
each other or are made less hard to bear by 
the good words which come from other 
sources. A rejected article sometimes stands 
in the way of the production or appearance 
of a better one, and tke writer of the good one 
cannot understand why it is not accepted. 
Besides all this, the true editor should not be 
found fault with for the details of his work, 
nor should he be asked a reason for his treat- 
ment of every particular article. He has in 
his mind an ideal magazine or journal, and 
all of his efforts tend to its realization, though 
he never perfectly embodies his vision so as 
to present it to the gaze of the world. He is 
a patient artist in mosaics, and from the thou- 
sands of glittering pieces laid upon his work- 
table, each of which is the result of loving 
labor by other hands, he selects such as ap- 
pear to him at the moment to be the best 
adapted to harmonize with the design that 
exists in his mind. It is not always the best 
that he chooses, but it is always the best for 
the present purpose, and it may often happen 
that a piece of unusual brilliancy rests unused 
in full sight of the editor’s eye month after 
month, simply because a fitting place cannot 
be prepared for it sooner. Sometimes it must 
serve as the cap-stone of a series of articles, 
which exist in the editor’s mind only, to be 
prepared by various hands, and no one but 
an editor knows how necessary the right per- 
spective and proportion are in such cases, 
how difficult they are to obtain, and how 
nearly unmanageable are those brain-workers 
who prepare the best pieces for the editor’s 
table. The impatient author of the brilliant 
piece does not see what the editor knows so 
well. He watches the journal as it regularly 
appears without his darling production, and 
becomes more and more irritated, it may be, 
as time wearson. He may notice that the 
way is preparing for it, and when at last he 
sees it in print he is satisfied that it came be- 
fore the world at the proper moment; for, as 
the poet says, 
‘Many things by season seasoned are, 
To their right praise and true perfection.’ 

“We plead for charity. Authors do not 
demand praise, but they ask to have their 
works recognized as the conscientious efforts 
of men and women who are as much in earn- 
est as the rest of mankind. They ask to be 
told of their faults in a kindly manner, for, 
as Lessing said, ‘The coldness with which 
the world is wont to convince certain people 
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that they do not suit it, if not deadly, yet 
stiffens one With the chill” . . . . ., 

‘Happy he who falls into the hands of 
the Descriptive or the Learned critic! 
Happy is that author who is reviewed by a 
writer willing and able to put himself into 
sympathy with the subject discussed, and to 
writefrom an honest and unprejudiced mind.” 


. . . . + 
———_-~<0>-___ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHAUTAQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE, 


Just before his death, the venerable Wm. 
Cullen Bryant was invited to assist at a 
meeting for the organization of the Chautaqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. This en’er- 
rise was undertaken with a view of promot- 
ing study among the common people, and to 
give a college student’s out-look to the aver- 
age citizen. We learn that now at the beau- 
tiful lake of Chautaqua, in western New York, 
the highest water in the State, thousands of 
people gather in the summer to participate.in 
intellectual exercises which have been com- 
pared with the old Pythian and Isthmian 
games of Greece. Fifty or sixty lectures are 
delivered each season by persons of highest 
rank in science and literature; and written 
examinations are passed through by hundreds 
who come and report progress in reading 
during the year. A course of study em. 
bracing four years’ reading has been laid 
out, and text books have been prepared. 
From four to six hours reading every week 
are required in order to accomplish the work 
of this course, and it is now announced that 
3,000 persons have paid the tuition fee re- 
quired and have joined in this movement. 
The course of study embraces Greek his- 
tory and literature, Biblical history and 
literature, English history and literature, 
Astronomy and Physiology. Its aim is 
to bring the college boy and his father, 
when the latter has not had the intellectual 
advantages which he affords his children, a 
little nearer to each other. In the language 
of a popular lecturer, “The plain man has 
often great strength of mind, but lacks out- 
look. This movement takes him to the sum- 
mit of a hill and shows him a wide world of 
thought. It gives the domestic woman some- 
* thing to think about when she works. It 
puts windows and skylights into dull houses. 
It incites old and young to new lines of read- 
ing. It tones up the home-circle, and will 
send more boys and girls to college. It will 
put more good books on little shelves. It will 
put more engravings on dull walls.” We 
may add that the popular mind will learn 
that there is certainly no real antagonism 
between true religion and true science. 


The poet’s reply, addressed to John H, 
Vincent, of Plainfield, N. J., is full of sym- 
pathy and appreciation, and, if he were yet 
living, doubtless he would join in the earnest 
hope that such movements for a higher intel- 
lectual life for all our people may become 
general. 8. R. 

“ New York, May 18th, 1878. 

“ My Dear Sir :—I caunot be present at 
the meeting called to organize the Chautaqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle; but I am glad 
that such a movement is on foot and wish it 
the fullest success. There is an attempt to 
make science, or a knowledge of the laws of 
the material universe, an ally to the school 
which denies a separate spiritual existence 
and a future life—in short to borrow of science 
weapons to be used against Christianity. The 
friends of religion, therefore, confident that 
one truth never contradicts another, are do- 
ing wisely when they seek to accustom ihe “ 
people at large to think and to weigh evi- 
dence, as well as to believe. By giving a 
portion of their time to a vigorous training 
of the intellect and a study of the best books, 
men gain the power to deal satisfactorily 
with questions with which the mind might 
otherwise become bewildered. It is true that 
there is no branch of human knowledge so 
important as that which teaches the duties we 
owe to God and to each other; and that there is 
no law of the universe—sublime and wonder- 
ful as it may be—so worthy of being fully 
known as the law of love, which makes him 
who obeys it a blessing to his species, and the 
universal observance of which would put an 
end to a large proportion of the evils which 
affect mankind. Yet is a knowledge of the 
results of science and such of its processes as 
lie most open to the popular mind important 
for the purpose of showing the different. 
spheres occupied by science and religion, and 
preventing the inquirer from mistaking their 
divergence from each other for opposition. — 

“T perceive this important advantage in 
the proposed organization—namely, that 
those who engage in it will mutually encour- 
age each other. It will give the members a 
common pursuit, which always begets a feeling 
of brotherhood ; they will have a commoa 
topic of conversation and discussion, and the 
consequence will be that many who, if they 
stood alone, might grow weary of the studies 
which are recommended to them will be in- 
cited to perseverance by the interest which 
they see others taking in them. It may hap- 
pen, in rare instances, that a person of 
eminent mental endowments, which otherwise. 
might have remained uncultivated and un- 
known, will be stimulated in this manner to 
diligence and put forth unexpected powers, 
and, passing rapidly beyond the rest, become 
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greatly distinguished and take a place among 
the luminaries of the age. ; 
“TI shall be interested to watch, during 
the little space of life which may yet remaiu 
to me, the progress and results of the plan 
which has drawn from me this letter. 
“Tam, sir, very truly yours, 
. “W. C. Bryant.” 


snail cinitenuncbais 
For Friend’ Intelligencer. 
THE CHIMPANZEE. 


As a short notice of the structure of the 
female chimpanzee, which died recently at 
the Zoological Garden, was given in this pa- 
fer it will perhaps be of interest to present a 

rief summary of the examination made at 
the University by Dr. J. Leidy of the male 
animal, whose death followed so soon after 
that of his mate. The results of the exami- 
nation were given at a recent meeting of the 
members of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
There were in some respects several marked 
‘differences between the brain of the two ani 
mals, the male greatly resembling the human 
#tructure, the cerebrum covering the cerebel- 
lum, which was not the case in the female. 
This fact indicates greater intellectual power 
in the male. 

Another striking difference in the anatomy, 
‘mentioned by Prof. Leidy, is a remarkable 
peculiarity in the formation of the vocal 
organs. It consists of a natural bag pipe 
which communicates with the larynx and ex- 
tends to the breast and into the arm pite, and 
‘is covered by powerful muscles. Ou inquiry 
of the Superintendent of the Z ological Gar- 
den as to the call or cry of the animal, he 
etated that for so young a creature “it was 
simply enormous.” Dr. Leidy said the same 
vocal arrangement is found in the male gorilla, 
the ourang outang and the howling monkeys 
of South Africa, whose cry can be heard for 
miles. The abdominal organs were found to 
‘be the same as in man. Forty-five well. 
‘developed Peyer’s glands were counted, Tue 
large intestine was distinguished by large 
and very numerous solitary glands. 

Both animals probably died of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and peritoneum, rather, 
perhaps, from the effects of their diet than 
from the severity of the climate. R. 

* 





PRODUCTION OF ANIMAL FORCE, 


The New York Tribune gives a report of a 
‘lecture recently delivered at the Cooper [nsti- 
tute in New York City, by Professor R. A. 
Witthaus, of the University of Vermont, on 
the production of animal force, from which 
we take the following : 

“ Three classes of substances are necessary 





to constitute food—organic or mineral, such 
as salt, which is u-ed not to produce evergy, 
but to build up waste parts; sugars, etarches 
aud fats—the latter producing heat; and 
albuminoid-, such as lean meats and the 
whites of eggs. By a Jarge number of experi- 
ments several members of the French 
Academy have proved that death will follow 
if one is deprived entirely of any one of these 
three classes. The popular distinction 
between food and drink is not scientifically 
tenable. In many articles of food, especially 
in vegetables, a large per cent of water is 
found. Milk, on the other hand, is called a 
drink; but it contains the three substances 
before referred to that are necessary to +us- 
tein life, and in exactly the right pr: portions, 
For this reason babies are enabled to live for 
months entirely upon this drink, which is 
really a food. 

“The life giving power of food must pass 
into the blood before it can be of use to the 
system. No food is useful, no poison is dele- 
terieus, no drug is efficacious unt it has 
passed into the blood, by the process techni- 
cally called dialysis, by which the food parses 
through the membranes into the blood. The 
holes in the membranes by which this process 
is allowed cannot be seen by a mic:oscope. 
Thirty years ago Graham discovered that 
dialysis could not take place unless the eub- 
stance possessed the quality either of eolubil- 
ity or erystallization. There is much food, 
however, that has neither of these qualities, 
and the process of digestion is necessery 
before the substances cau become a part of 
the blood. In digestiun the chemical change 
is of the most importance. Ii was not until 
1822 that the | ng-diaputed question whether 
the stomach grouud the food or dissolved it 
was settled, It was learned by the examina- 
tion of a boatman in the employ of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, a hole in whose stomach 
was made by the accidental discharge of his 
gun. It was found that food was dissolved 
in the stomach by an acid called pepsia. 
The oxygen aoeeded to produce combustion is 
supplied through the lungs. The blood takee 
up the oxygen, while the nitrogen is thrown 
off by exhalation. The carbonic acid gas 
generated by this union is also thrown off. 
The heat, then, of the body is produced by 
the union of oxygen and hydrogen. Two 
French experts, Becquevel and Breschet, 
bave shown by experiments that as far as 
heat and motiou are concerved the produc- 
tion of energy in avimals is based upon tne 
same well-kuuwn laws as is the production of 
evergy in outside bodies such as machines, 
aud their couclusion is undoubtedly correct, 
Iu a word, it is as true of a muscle as of a 
machive that when it is doing work the heat 
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that was apparent during its inactivity, 
either in the muscle or in the engine room, is 
lessened and appears in a different form. 


MORNING PRAISE. 


My voice shalt Thou bear this morning, 
For the shades have passed away, 

And out from the dark, like a joyous lark, 
My beart soars up with the day ; 

And its burden all is b'essing, 
And i's accents ull are song, 

For Thou bast refreshed its slumbers, 
Aud Thy strength hath made it strong. 


My voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 
For the day is all unknown; 
And | am afraid without thine aid 
To travel its hours alone. 
Give me thy light to lead me, 
Give me thy h«nd to guide; 
Give me thy living presence, 
To journey side by side. 
Star of eternal mor: ing, 
Sun that can ne’er decline, 
Dy that is bright witb unfading light, 
Ever above me thine! 
For ‘be night sball all be noontide, 
And the clouds shall vanish far, 
When my path of life is gilded 
By the bright and morning star. 
—George Matheson. 
—_————_ 48 
From the Transcript. 
WEE WILLIE. 
At night, when all the bouse is still, 
I oft our wee one hear 
In startled tones of terror shrill 
Cry, ‘‘ Mamma, are you here ?” 
And when she answers, “ Yes, I'm here,” 
This pet of all our band, 
In soft, persuasive voive so dear 
Calls, “* Mamma, tske my band!” 
And nestles in his crib about, 
As if in pain or fear, 
Till through the dark she reaches out 
Her band and draws him near. 
Then, dropping off to sleep again, 
With what sweet trust he clings 
To that fond hand that soothes his pain 
And every blessing brings ! 
So, when we in our troubles call, 
Tbe Hand of Help is near, 
And reaches through the dark to all 
With heavenly hope and cheer. 
We are but children in the dark 
Who fear to be alone, 
And for the Voice we plead for hark, 
And cling to every tone. 
O, what were man without this hope 
Uf strength beyond bis owa 
To belp him through the darkness grope, 
That leads to the unknown ? 
We live by faith, and not by sight, 
And trust the promise grand, 
That He who is tbe Living Light 
Will take us by the hand. 


——=2 


HOW THE INDIAN IS TREATED. 
Professor Eiicott Evans tells this story con- 
cerning his grand-uucla, Juseph Elicott, and 
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an Indian chief, Red Jacket: The two, 
having met at Tonawanda Swamp, sat down 
on a log which happened to be convenient, 
both being near the middle. Preseptly Red 
Jacket said, in his almost unintelligible Eng- 
lish, “ Move along, Jo.” Elicott did so, and 
the sachem moved up to him. In a few 
minutes came another request, “‘ Move along, 
Jo,” and again the agent complied, and the 
chief followed. Scarcely had this been done 
when Red Jacket again said, “ Move along, 
Jo.” Much annoyed, but willing to humor 
him, and not seeing what he meant, Elicott 
complied, this time reaching the end of. the 
log. But that was not sufficient, and pres- 
ently the request was repeated for the fourth 
time, “Move along, Jo.” “Why, man,” 
apgrily replied the agent, ‘‘ I can’t move any 
further without getting off from the log into 
the mud.” “Ugh! Just so, white man. 
Want Indian move along—move along, 
Can’t go no further, but he say, ‘Move 
along.’” 


es 


ITEMS. 


A voLumE of autograph letters from the poet 
Southey to his brother has lately been acquired by 
the British Museum. 


Tue Italian Government has prohibited the im- 
portation of American swine, or any preparation of 
their tiesh, as a precaution against trichinosis. 


Tue steamship Sorrento, which has arrived at 
Hull on the 17tb ult., from New York, lost 81 head 
of cattle and 163 head of sheep on the passage. 


A TELEGRAM from Mexico states: “The newspapers 
continue to discuss the prospects of a beneficial re- 
sult of the visit of the American commercial dele- 
gation.” 


Tue Massachusetts House of Representatives, by 
a large majority, has rejected a scheme to require 


railrcads to give free passes to all members of the 
Legislature. 


Tue House of Representatives has adopted the 
proposition to consolidate the Goast Survey and the 
three geological and geographical surveys under one 
head in the Department of the Interior. 


A TELEGRAM from Geneva, Switzerland, states: 
“A number of young citizens of Zurich bave started 
for Georgia, where it is proposed to establish a Swiss 
colony under the auspices of the Workmen’s Society. 
Others will follow.” 

A TeLecRam from Calcutta states: “There was a 
slight tall of rain in the Punjaub on Saturday, but 
not sufficient to appreciably benefit the crops or 
diminish the risk of famine, which is imminent, un- 
less rain falls within a fortnight.” 

The President has sigted the bill making appro- 
priations for the Indian Bureau, and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Iudian tribes. The 
House Committee on Territories has also decided 
against the schemes for destroying the integrity of 
the Iodian country. 

On the first of the Fourth month,the large iron clip- 
per ship Niobe, willsail from pier No. 9, East River, 
N.York, toz Sidney, New South Wales, with goods for 
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the Australian International Exhibition, which com- 
mences in Eighth month next. Those wishing to 
send goods to the Exhibition can learn about 
freightage, etc., by applying to W. R. Cameron & 
Co., 23 South William street, New York. 


A-privaTs exhibition has recently been given at 
the laboratory of the Electro Dynamic Light Com- 
pany, in the city of New York, of the Sawyer-Man 
electric light, for household illumination. Five 
electric lamps were set aglow in the room. Each 
lamp had the power of 2,700 sperm candles, and the 
effect was like that produced by sunlight coming 
through a glass root. Each lamp could be turned 
down to a faint glow without destroying the light in 
the others, although they were all in the same cir- 
cuit. The brilliancy was not unpleasant to the eye. 

A new system of lighting has been invented by 
Julius Piatsch, of Berlin,which is adapted especially 
to the lighting of railway carriages, large buildings 
and floating buoys. The gas is distilled from fat 
or petroleum refuse, is very rich and brilliant, and 
the cost is far below that of coal gas. The advan- 
tages claimed for it are due to the peculiar method 
of manufacture by the furnaces designed by Mr. 
Pintsch. The gas is dry and permanent, without 
moisture or sediment, and it suffers no loss by con- 
densation in the pipes. Ithas been used for several 
years in Europe, on the principal railroads of Eng- 
land, Russia and Germany. Between 6,000 and 
8,000 cars on these railways have been provided 
with the gas, and it is used also in the saloon- 
carriages of the Emperors of Russia and Germany, 
and that of the Prince of Wales.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Tus Piacus.—The following despatches have 
been received: Beruin, Feb. 21.—The Official 
Gazette confirms General Melikoff’s favorable report, 
and says it is believed that after ten days the north- 
ern portion of Astrakhan may be safely declared re- 
lieved from quarantine, as it will then have been 
free from sickness for 42 days. The Russian papers, 
however, continue to report epidemics, especially 
diphtheria, of which they say 700 persons have died 
in the village of Vakoff. The Odessa Gazette states 
that durivg the last three years 6,528 persons have 
died of diphtheria in the districts of Mirgorod and 
Poltava. The Nova Vremya reports that there has 
been a death from Siberian plague in the St. Nicho- 


las Hospital at St. Petersburg.—Lonpon, Feb. 22.— 
A Berlin despatch to the Times announces that the 
Ruska Mir, of St. Petersburg, has been obliged to 
suspend publication for commenting upon the de- 
plorable condition of the country and the despotic 
mancrer in which it is governed. 





NOTICES. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS THIRD MONTH. 
3d mo. 1, Whitewater, Milton, Ind., 11 A. M. 
, Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Ia., 11 A. M. 
, Salem, Woodstown, N. J., 10 A. M. 
10, B&ltimore, Lombard street, Baltimore, 10 
A. M. 
13, Haddonfield, Moorestown, N .J., 10 A. M. 
14, Representative Committee, Race street, 
103 A. M. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
3d mo. 2, Reading, Pa., 3 P. M. 
° Chester Pa., 3 P. M. 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 3 P. M. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


A meeting in opposition to the death penalty and 
in favor of the bill now before the Legislature for 
its abolition will be held in Frankford Meeting 
House, Unity and Waln streets, on First-day, 2d 
inst., at 3 o’clock. All are invited. 

FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

-Stated meeting Fourth-day evening, Second 
month, 5th, at 8 o’clock, at 820 Spruce street. 
Full attendance desirable. J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 

A meeting of the Burlington First-day School 
Union will be held at Mt. Holly on the 8th of Third 
month, at 10 0’clock A.M. Sura Ezy 

Wu. WaALTox, } clerks. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 

Directors, meeting Fifth-day afternoon next, at 

4 o’clock. J. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 
FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated meeting to-night at 8 o’clock, in parlor, 

1520 Race street. ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 25, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Piace 
Stace 6s, 2d series 104K@ 
State 63, 3d_series.... ++. L0934@110 Subject 
woe L BSC Butter, Prints, 
City 63, new 
Catawissa RR vew 7s 


Lehigh Val Ist m 6s r.. 
Lehigh Val c m 68 


Mea 
Poultry—Chickens, 
North Penn RRés.. 


Turke 
Recee 
Alive Chickens 
4,\ Lard, prime, 
Live Cattle, 


Live Calves, 


North’n Pacific, common ~ 
» Prime Sheep, 


- prid 
DO TER, ccnsnssosiserevcssectimbe 
Readiog RR 
United 


354 
1384 


35K{@ 
12%@ 
R of New Jersey...137 @138 
Lehigh Coal & Navi Co. ..... 155 

Leh Coal & Navi Co 68 ’84...106 
Lehigh Coal & Navi rl n....107 @107% 
Lehigh Coal & Navi 6s g l... 5%6@ 


wsponenencocosoocosooeee Onions, per bbl 
% | Apples, per bri 


Germantown P RR 

Farmers & Mechanics’ Bk.118 @ 
Amer Buttonhole 8 M Co.... 27%,@ 29% 
Amer Steamship 6s - 94 95 


Cheese, N Y 
Central Transportation....... 454@ Western, 


Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 1 

Illinois, lowa & Wis 

N. Y. State Firkins, “ 
Eggs—Fresh, per GO. .cccecee 


per Ib 


Sweet potatoes per bbl 
Potatoes, white, oo bush 


Sec eeeesr coveeeoeece 


choice winter, per bri... 
Grapes, per keg (Almeria). 
Cranberries, per box ee 
Geese Feathers, prim 
Wool, tub washed.... 
Pure cider vinega, per gal. 


Factory, per Ib. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 
Reported by Reberts & Williams, tern red oo 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 

ject to Market fluctuations 


WwW 


Rye, Western and Penna. 


Corn, yellow 
ixed, in elevator.. 
Oats, _ 


rb. 20 


15@ 


ixe 
Clover-seed, 
‘Limothy-see 
Flax-seed eeveceee 
Hay, Penn Tim per ton....1 
9 and Mx’d....1 


Rye Straw.... . 

heat Straw... . 
Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 
Corn Meal, per bbl. 
Bran, per ton....... eo eeccee: evel’ 
Mid dliNgS....rercesesrsereeeees 16 00@20 00 

At the West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Beef Cattle were in fair demand this 
week, and prices were firmer, sellin 
at 54@6%c. for extra Penna. an 
Western steers ; 444@5%c. for fair to 
good, do., and 3@4c. % Db. gross, for 
common, as to er. 

At the North Philadelphia Drove 
Yard 980 head of beef cattle arrived, 
and sold at 4@5%4c.— Record, 
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